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SOMETHING ABOUT L'ENFANT 
AND HIS PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 



By Wilhelmus B. Bryan. 
[Read before the Society February 18th, 1895.] 



Neglect, lack of appreciation and ingratitude are 
generally conceded to have been the lot of L'Enfant, 
the designer of the plan of the nation's capital. This 
was his fate in life and posterity has done but little 
io make amends for the wrong and injustice. It may 
be that in the near future, his lonely and unmarked 
grave may be the site of a suitable monument and that 
in some appropriate place in this city a statue or other 
memorial will be erected to the genius of the man who 
designed the plan which confessedly has made Wash- 
ington the most beautiful and attractive city in the 
world. Without wishing to detract anything from the 
fame of the man to whom honor is properly due and has 
been withheld too long and, indeed, in a spirit of the 
heartiest admiration for his genius, I have thought that 
it would be of interest to call the attention of the So- 
ciety to some isolated facts about L'Enfant which are 
not generally known. 

Whatever may have been the lack of appreciation of 
L-'Enf ant's ambition, as indicated by his lonely and 
neglected later years arid the absence of any public 
recognition of his name and fame in the city which 
constitutes his chief claim to renoun, it is quite certain 
that L'Enfant himself did not place a slight estimate 
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upon his abilities and his services. The favorable es- 
timate of his contemporaries as to his attainments in 
the line of his profession seems to have been practically 
unanimous; although no doubt some of the early land- 
owners would have entertained a higher opinion of 
L'Enfant's plan of the city if it had allowed less space 
for streets and reservations and consequently added to 
the number of the square feet in the lots which they 
had for sale. 

But among those in authority L'Enfant, as a de- 
signer, stood high and if it had not been for his "unto- 
ward disposition," as Washington put it, his connection 
with the city might have had a different termination. 
In contrast with the unanimity of favorable opinion 
entertained by L'Enfant, as well as by his contempo- 
raries as to his abilities, may be cited the remarkable 
and striking divergence in regard to the value of his 
services. 

In March, 1791, he received from Mr. Jefferson, the 
Secretary of State, instructions to proceed to George- 
town to make drawings of the particular grounds most 
likely to be approved for the site of the Federal town 
and the buildings. He was told by Mr. Jefferson that 
the money for his necessary expenses would be supplied 
by the Mayor of Georgetown. 1 In accordance with 
these instructions, L'Enfant, in March, 1791, proceeded 
to the site of the future city. 

The earliest visitor to the new city of whom we have 
any record, is Col. John Trumbull, whose historic paint- 
ings fill the panels in the rotunda of the Capitol. About 
the time the city was begun he was engaged in travel- 
ing around the country for the purpose of securing por- 
traits of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. On his way north from Rich mond, in May, 

i Sect, of State to L'Enfant, Reports, &c, 2nd Sess., 7th Cong. 
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1791, he states in his autobiography that he arrived in 
Georgetown, "where I found Major L'Enfant drawing 
his plan of the City of Washington; rode with him 
over the ground on which the city has since been built \ 
where the Capitol now stands was then a thick wood." 2 

L'Enfant's connection with the city, after a service 
of just one year, ended in March, 1792, when, it being 
found impracticable to employ him, as Jefferson ex- 
presses it, "in that degree of subordination which 
was lawful and proper, he has been notified that his 
services are at an end." It seems that no definite ar- 
rangement was made in xegard to his compensation 
and Jefferson, in a letter to the Commissioners, states 
that it is the wish that the reward for his services 
should be liberal, and that "the President thinks of 
|2,500 or f 3,000." 3 

A few days later the Commissioners, in reply to Mr. 
Jefferson's letter, inform him that they have adopted 
the President's idea about compensation. They state 
that L'Enfant had already received about |600 from 
them, besides his expenses of living and they expressed 
the opinion that he will have no cause to complain of 
having met with an inadequate reward. 

On the same day the Commissioners write to L'En- 
fant, who is in Philadelphia, notifying him that they 
have deposited the sum of 500 guineas with a firm in 
Philadelphia, where he may apply for it. In addition 
they inform him that they will give him a lot, either 
near the President's House or near the Capitol, as he 
may choose. 4 As is well known, L'Enfant, a few days 
later, rather curtly informed the Commissioners that 
he would accept neither the money nor the lot 

2 Autobiography of John Trumbull, p. 166, New Haven, 1841. 

3 Sect, of State to Commissioners, Reports, &c, 2nd Sess., 7th Cong. 
* Reports, &c, 2nd Sess., 7th Cong. 
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He was evidently too proud to enter into any expla- 
nation of why he did not accept the Commissioners' of- 
fer. How far the estimate of Washington, Jefferson 
and the Commissioners of the city of the value of the 
services rendered by L'Enfant fell short of the engi- 
neer's own estimate may be accurately determined, for 
L'Enfant has left a record of what he believed to be 
justly due him. It seems that his haughty attitude in 
regard to this matter was maintained for some eight 
years and then, in 1800, appeared L'Enf ant's first me- 
morial to the President and to Congress, stating his 
claim and asking a settlement. 

In this document summarized by the committee on 
claims, which reported it adversely in 1802, L'Enfant 
mentions in detail the various items in his bill against 
the Government as follows: For his labor for one year, 
§8,000; for the profit he had a right to receive from the 
sale of maps, f 37,500; and the further sum of $50,000, 
to use the petitioner's own expression, "for perquisites 
of right in particular negotiations and enterprise." 
The total claim amounted to $95,500. 5 

The difference between $95,500 and $2,500, even when 
the value of a lot in the city of Washington is thrown 
into the balance, must have been sufficiently striking 
to make an impression on such an artistic temperament 
iis L'Enfant evidently possessed. It is probable that 
^ven a poet would have noticed this discrepancy be- 
tween anticipation and realization, and, therefore, it 
need not be so surprising that L'Enfant was rendered 
speechless and remained so for nearly eight years. 

After leaving the service of the city he seems to have 
found some employment as an engineer, but it was 
probably of irregular duration. Tradition ha.s it that 
he spent considerable time in haunting the corridors of 

5 Report Coin, on Claims, Dec. 24th, 1802. 
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the Capitol building in the interests of his claim. He 
failed, however, to induce Congress to take the same 
view of the value of his services to the city as he did. 

Following a period of delay which, it seems, was as 
characteristic of legislative consideration of such mat- 
ters in those days as in. later years, on the 27th of 
March, 1804, a bill became a law which, in one of its 
sections authorized the superintendent of the city to 
settle and pay L'Enfant's claim "in the manner, and 
on the terms heretofore proposed, by the said Commis- 
sioners." It seems, however, that the unfortunate en- 
gineer was deeply in debt and a creditor by the name 
of McRae secured a judgment and levied on the money 
which L'Enfant was authorized to receive. In conse- 
quence the necessities of L'Enfant, which had become 
extremely urgent, were not relieved by this measure. 

Some four years later, in 1808, L'Enfant addressed 
the Superintendent of the city, calling his attention to 
to the fact that this money had been taken by one of 
his creditors and explaining that the pressing need of 
securing the means to support his miserable existence 
was the reason that he again applied for assistance. 
He suggested that in the amount awarded to him under 
the act of Congress there had been some mistake in the 
calculation and, in his opinion, there was still due him 
some three or four hundred dollars. He asked the 
superintendent to look into the matter and inform him 
whether he could not draw on him for that amount. 
He stated that he would thus be able to pay a board 
bill due to a Mr. Rhodes and that about $100 would be 
left for his own use. 6 

The history of the claim seems to have been closed 
by a bili which became a law in 1810, appropriating the 

6 L'Enfant to the Superintendent of the city of Washington, April, 
1808. 
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sum of |666.66 with legal interest from March 1, 1792, 
to pay L'Enfant for services in laying out a plan of the 
city. The total amount received by L'Enfant under 
this act was f 1,394.20. It is difficult to determine why 
this exact amount was fixed upon, but it is not im- 
probable that it was the balance remaining unpaid of 
the $2,500, which Washington and Jefferson and the 
Commissioners believed to be a liberal compensation 
for his services. 

Congress apparently was of the same mind. As has 
already been stated, the Commissioners informed Mr. 
Jefferson in 1792 that they had already paid L'Enfant 
$600. With this exception and the one above men- 
tioned, there is only one other record as far as I have 
been able to learn of an additional payment having 
been made to L'Enfant. At the first sale of the lots 
awarded to the Government in the division, the records 
show that L'Enfant became the purchaser of lot 30, 
square 137, which is on the west side of Seventeenth 
street, just north of H street. This sale was held in 
September, 1791. L'Enfant paid $67 at the time of 
the sale and there was a balance due of some $200. 
The price of the lot was 99 pounds, Maryland currency, 
or in the currency of the present day about $267. 7 The 
property was transferred to L'Enfant and several 
years later the balance due was paid by the city. L'En- 
fant subsequently transferred the lot to Richard Lo- 
derstrom and the latter in 1809 assigned the lot to 
Philip Barton Key. 

The general outlines of the life of L'Enfant are 
pretty well known. He was a young man in the prime 
of life when he designed the plan of the city. He lived 
to the good old age of seventy. Nearly one-half of his 
life was practically spent in obscurity. As is well 

? House Report No. 90, 18tn Cong., 2nd Sess. 
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known he lived for a number of years as a dependent at 
the home of William Dudley Diggs, on a farm near this 
city, now the property of the Riggs estate. He was 
buried there. Some writers claim that he lived in ab- 
solute retirement, never even visiting this city. 

The late W. W. Corcoran recalled having often seen 
L'Enfant and said that he was a frequent visitor at 
his father's house. Mr. Corcoran described L'Enfant 
as a tall, erect man, fully six feet in height, finely pro- 
portioned, nose prominent, of military bearing, courtly 
air and polite manners, his figure usually enveloped 
in a long overcoat and surmounted by a bell-crowned 
hat. 8 As far as known, no picture of L'Enfant is in 
existence, although in a history of the city of Wash- 
ington, published as late as the year 1889, there is a 
cut of a handsome man, under which appears the in- 
scription "Pierre Charles L'Enfant." 



8 Hugh T. Taggart's lecture, The Evening Star (Washington), 
Mar. 30th, 1893. 



